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- SITUATION AND PROSPECTS IN CUBA 


CONCLUSIONS __ 


A. After a period marked by bitterness on Castro's part and 
by restraint on the part of the Soviets, the two parties now ap- 
pear to have agreed to emphasize the consolidation of the Castro 
regime. We believe that the current situation within Cuba fa- 
vors this consolidation. The méreé passage of time tends to favor 
Castro as Cubans and others become accustomed to the idea that 
ke is here to stay and as his regime gains in experience. It is 
unlikely that internal political opposition or economic difficulties 
will cause the regime to collapse. 


B, Dependence on the person of astro. is, however, @ major 
vulnerability of the regime. (ayes ee 


But his deatn 
uld result in one form ὁ rder or an r ranging from 
power struggles within the regime's leadership to open civil war. 
Any successor is likely to be more dependent upon the Soviets 
than Castro has been because he will lack Castro's ability to com- 
mand the loyalty of substantial numbers of Cubans. Further- 
more, even under the most favorable circumstances, any opposi- 
¢’5n, would have to have the support of a large part of the military 
before it could hope to overthrow the Communist regime, and 
would have to tuke account of the presence of Soviet troops. 
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The Soviet military picture in Cub is in 
transition with a scaling down of their forces becoming apparent. 

The total Soviet military strength in Cuba is now estimated to be 

about Ἷ Gea Dut we cannot exclude the possibility that 
there could Le several thousand more. The Soviets remain in 
- control of the key weapons systems, while training the Cubans 
to operate some of them. We believe the Soviets have told the 
Cubans that they Intend eventually to turn various weapons 
systems over to them 


E. The capabilities of the Cuban Armed Forces have been aug- 
‘mented by increased training, new equipment, and sOme rec 
ization. | 


at al 
A 
. 
boy ; G. The joint Khrushchev-Castro cornmunique held up Cuba 
ae as an example for the rest of Latin America, but without endors- 
ΤῊΝ ᾿ ing Castro's earlier general incitement to revolution throughout - 
. the area. Castro probably still believes that revolution will come 
“-ς only through violence, but the regime's exhortations on the sub- 
- τ τ : ject have been muted recently. The outlook is for a mixturé of 
Se 
. απ 
ἝΝ 5 The Soviets will continue with 
oe. the more traditional efforts’at penetration through diplomacy 
oa . and economic overtures. In general, we believe that situations 
ee are unlikely to develop in which Castro could intervene with 
substantial force without rendering himself vulnerable to US or 
“ OAS counteraction. | 
τς “ H. While the Soviets and Cubans have probably resolved their 
a . more immediate problems we foresee varying degrees of friction 
ae ᾿ in their future relations, particularly over the Jong run. They 
“7 probably have not reached a fundarnental reconciliation of their 
at appraisals of the situation in Latin America, and Castro appears 
ΜΝ to insist on 8 unique position in the Bloc without submitting to 
" the discipline and control imposed on Soviet Satellites. Never- 
an theless, Castro has taken a long step toward the Soviet side ἐν 
a he Sino-Soviet controversy. ἢ 
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Ϊ ᾿ DISCUSSION ! 
I τ κα CURRENT SITUATION 

«ὦ ἃ. Significant policy differences between Castro acid the Soviet leaders 
> were apparent during the missile base erisis of October 1962 and for . 

- three or four months afterwards. 
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ΩΝ Military Situetion 


The Soviets remain in contro 
“of the key weapons systems, while training the Cubans to operate most --. 
ἢ οἵ them. The limited capabilities of the Cuban Armed Forces are grad- 
i ually improving as a result of thelr experience and increased training 

aince last fall and their growing familiarity with Soviet equipment. 


4. Identifying Soviet military personnel entezing Cuba and estimating 
their numbder has be problem οἵ great difficulty from the start of | 


the buildup in 1962. 
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6. We believe that there has heen @ reduction in the Soviet personnel 
at the four armored camps. Some Cubca military personnel are pres- 
ent and undergoing training at all four of the camps, and a reliable 
report presents good evidence that one has been evacuated by the Soviets 
and partially occupied by the Cubans. However, the equipment remains 
at all the camps. 


4. Four full shiploads of military equipment have been identified com- 
ing into Cuba since the crisis as arzinst some 100 which arrived between 
luly and October 1962. 


8. Cuban Forces and CapabUilies. The numerical] strength of the Cu- 
ban ground forces has been estimated at 175,000, of whom some 75,000 
are in the standing army and 300.000 in the ready reserve. In addition 
there are some 100,000 home-guard milltlamen, of Ute combat signifi- 
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cance but useful as a police reserve. The capabilitics of the stafding 
army and ready reserve have been enhanced by new equipment, and by 
further training and expericnce including the mobilization during the 
missile crisis. A few divisions may now be capable of tactical opera- 
Hons, although the battalion combat team remains gen cally the basic 
tactical unit. aes : Pir ἢ ee 


1 


9. The Cuban Navy is estimated to number; ὃς 
capabilities have been enhanced by the provision of δονὶε 

principally motor ὰ 
training in its. Bee ae 


10. In the ficld of air defense δ) oe 
has a small but increasing role. 


12. Training of Cubane The reduction in Boviet military personnel 

ΗΝ in Cuba since February has been accumpanied by increasing indications 
of Cubans training in the operation of Soviet equipment and systems, 
which sugzests that the Soviets plan a turnover of part or al! of these 
systems to the Cubans. 


33. Cuban pilots are flying the MIG-21 aircraft, which are equipped 
with air-to-air missiles, and some will soon be able to fiy them cperstion- 
ally. One class of 22 pilots began training in March 1663, and a second 
of stout the same aize is acheduled to begin in Esotember; Cubans are 
also almost certainly being trained in ground contro: and maintenance. 
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the MIG-21 system by mid 


ἢ Cubans are being 
the operation and maintenance of Soviet 


Trained at a number of sites in 
ground equipment. - 


uvipment 


air missile (CAM) system and may soon begin 19 operate 
at a few sit a routine basis 


Political Stability 
15. Αἴ} ΟΣ evidence points to the complete political predominance 


---+——-—+gf Fidel. Yo-an important-extent the forward drive of the Cuban rev- 


olution depends on Castro's charismatic appeal. His persona) indispen- 
gability has enabled him to surmount both a challenge from old-hne 
Communists in Cube and a crisis in his relations with Moscow. It has 
also enabled him to sbsorb some economic setbacks witho risk 


to his regime. 


The completion of this 


party organization might provide Castro wi'a ancther means of control 
and an important ins f olitical indoctrination and exhorta- 


tion of the populace. 


sce continues, but it is on @ small scale and is 
ime’s security forces. 


14. We believe that Cubans are also being trained on the surface-to- .. 


The Economic Situation 


48. The Cuban economy declined sharply during 1960-1962, and there 
fs almost certain to be some further decline in eutput during 1963. 
Nevertheless, the Cuban economic situation is not a critical source of 
weakness for the Castro regime and is unlikely to become one. 


19. The decline in Cuban production nas peen rary offset a tne 
substantia! volume of B} rt} 
the USSR. ἢ 


. loc assistance, Cuban imports rose subStantlaly in 1962, in spite 

‘ of ἃ sizable decline in export earnings. Whatever the level of Cuban 
export earnings in 1963, Bloc assistance probably will permit the main- 
tenence of essential imports—foodstuffs, fuels, industrial materials, and 
machine parts—r.t about the 1962 level. Meanwhile the political effects 
of economic decline have been mitigated by the radical change in the 
pattern of distrivutien of avallable consumer goods and services. 


20, Cuba's production of sugar has declined μὲ 1062 and its volume 
of exports prubably ἘΠῚ be more than one-third below that of 1962. On 
the other hand, the impact of reduced supplies will be largely, and per- 
haps mcre than completely, offset by the sharp rise of world sugar prices 
to the highest levels in many years, 


how much foreign currency ἢ will produce, however, because prices 
may var, στε δον depending on the date and terms of the sales, sore of 
which were made before the ahtrp rise in prices. 


21. ihe Soviets cyreed curing the Castro visit that they would pay 
alt cents a pound instead of the four cent price which they paid last year 
and which had been the contract price for 112 year’s shipments. 
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not materialized. 


22. Th Soviets have thus removed a major irritant in the Soviet- 
Cuban relationship caused by the great rise in world sugar prices. They 
did this at a reasonable cast. ‘In fact, the two cent differential will go 


partly accounted for by the emigration and impoverishment of the former 
Wealthy and-middle- classes. Rationing and other a@stributional con- 
trols have fostered a more even distr. :ution of the declining totals of 
goods and services. 


24. There are, nevertheless, many among the lower classes who are 
worse ΟἹ than during the pre-Castro period; organized labor in particu- 
Jar hes lost much of the wage differentials and other substantial benefits 
previously obtained. Workers and peasants generally probably are dis- 
appointed that the economic improvements e ted und h 


25. Apathy and honcooperation, 


efforts toward economic recovery. 80 far, Castro has rehed on exhorte- 
tion and on reward for outstanding workers as means of increasing 
worker effort, but with relatively NtUle success. Should Castro turn to 
harsh administrative measures to get the Cubans to work harder—and 
initial steps toward the introduction of work horms have already been 
taken—there very likely would be an exacerbation of the problem of 
worker discontent, 
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Cesiro end Lotin Americe 


26. Those Latin Americans, Communists and non-Communists, who 
are committed to violent revolution continue to Jook to Castro for help, 
particularly from his training program in Cuba (1,001,500 Latin 
Americans received Communist indoctrination or training in guerrilla 
warfare in 1062) and his large-scale ἀν semination of printed and broad- 
cast propaganda. At this time, pro-Castro revolutionaries are persist- 
ently active and aperessive only in Venezuela, Castro’s priority target 
for revolution in Latin America. On balance, the revolutionaries have 


Jost ground in recent months in thelr efforts to weaken the Betancou:t - 


government through terrorism and sabotage. There is strong senti- 
ment among old-line leaders of the Communist Party of Venezuela for 
putting more emphasis on recruitment of peasant support and on guer- 
rilia tactics in rural areas as the best fj 

revolutio over 


In several other countries there 
ave becn preparations for violent activity, and in Peru and Ecuador 
some incidents of violence by pro-Castro revolutionaries. 


- 27, The sense of urgency created throughout Latin america. by..the 
missile base crisis has faded, Dut a considerable residue reniajns, espe- 
elally in Cei:tral America. Soviet military intrusion into the Western 
Hemisphere, soviet exploitation of the Cuban revclutiun for its own 
strategic purposes, and Castro’s subordination to the USSR were all made 
strikingly clear to gove ents as well as tw politically-conscious ele- 


Moreover, the 

d conservative gro by and large 

alresdy antl-Castro, to be m:re aware than before of the fundamental 

aims of the USSR in this hemisphere and of the threat pased by Cuba 
as an operational base for the Soviets. 


29. Among the smali countries of Central Ainerica the crisis height- 
ened pressures for a definite eolution to the Cuban problem. They have 
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intensified their efforts to control and combat subversive activities.| 


il, OUTLOOK 


Shorter Term Prospects . 


31. We believe that Castro and the Soviets are probably convinced that 
time can be made to work in Cuba's favor, providing the US is not pre- 
sented with a pretext for direct intervention or drastic measures such 


i In short, the USSR and Cuba probably 
intend to play for time, avurd provocations likely to lead to US interven- 
tion, withhold unnecessary concessions, and repair the damage to their 
prestige. Each will continue to employ flexible tactics in Latin America 
varied according to the political situation in particular countries. We 
expect that both the Soviets and Castro will adopt aggressive tactics 
whenever presenied with tempting opportunities, and their appreciation 
of what constitutes a tempting opportunity will probably differ as tume 
passes. 


32. If we assume no major circumstantial changes 


awe would cxpect the Castro regime to be more Grmly establi 
@ year hence than it is teday. We believe it unlikely that economic 
difficulties or internal political opposition will cause the collapse οἵ the 
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Militdry Prospects 


35. We believe the Soviets have told the Cubans that they intend 
eventually to turn various weapons systems over to them. This is not 
to say that all Soviet military personnel will be withdrawn from Cuba; 
indeed, it is highly likely that the Soviets will maintain a aignificant 
presence there. 


36. With respect to the SAM system, we doubt that the Soviets have 
spec‘fed an .xact date for transfer of operational control or would 
ea τ out such an agreement Lf subsequent developments produced new 
Gangers. We believe that the Soviet Government remains 
of the risk involved. ἢ : ee eae : 
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37. The turnover of other weapons systems now under Soviet co trol 


Although Cuban pilots, and probably groune controllers and 


“maintenance personnel, are receiving training {rom the Soviets, the op- 
erational effectiveness of these aircraft will be reduced for a time by the 
relative inexperience of these personnel. 


40. At some point the Soviets might atlempt to increase thelr mi/ta- 
rth in Cubs by introducing other wea 


: But in such cases they would almos 
certainly recogruze the great risk of US counteraction. 
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Long-Run Politicol ond Economic Prospects 

4. We believe that the current situation favors the further consolida- 
tion of Castro’s Communist regime in Cyba. Security forces will ob-- 
ably continue to be highly effective 


43. If Fide! Castro were to die, members and supporters of the regime, 
including the armed forces and security forces, would probably rally 


her to maintain the revolution and to defend it 


44. We believe that economic recovery in Cuba will be slow; it will 
take at Jeast several years before the 1958 level of production is regained. 
There has been Little noticeable improvement 80 far in the key areas of 
economic organization, managerial efficiency and worker Incentives— 
notable weaknesses in Bloc countries generally. Also, the Soviet Union 
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probably considers assistance to Cuba in the form of balance of payments 
credits as an emergency measure, and it is likely that any recovery in 
Cuban production will be partly courterbalanced by reductions in such 
credits. . fh 


45. On the other hand, the Soviet Union probably is prepared to pro- 
vide developmental assistance to Cuba for a prolonged period. The So- 
viets.apparently have backed away from some of the more ambitious 
industrial projects talked of previously, such as a large steel plant and 
a petroleum refinery; but a number of more modest industrial projects 
gre moving ahead, as are projects for expandine arricultural production 
and for mineral exploration. Beg 
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peaCastro still hopes d Latin Americans that 

the Cuban revolution is a model for them to {cllow. The joint Khor. 
Shchev-Castro communique held up Cuba as an example for the rest of i 
Latin America, but without endorsing Castro's earlier genere] incite r= 
Tent to revolution throughout the area. Castro probably still believes f 
that revolution will come only through violence, but the regime's exhor- kof. 
tations on the subject have been muted-recently. In part, this is because ΠΝ 
of Castro's disillusionment with the lack of revolutionary fervor among 
Latin American Communists, with the notable exception of Venezuela. 
More important, he probably feels that he has no choice but to bide 
his time and build up subversive assets for the future. Such a position 
has probably been strongly urged by Moscow and leading Latin Ameri- 
can Communists (e.g., Prestes in Brazil) who fear Castro will Upset their 
own strategies. The tenor of the joint communique of 23 Mav would 
suggest that Castro has accepted, at least for the present, ἃ more cautious 
and flexible line with respect to revolution in Latin America. 
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nists and do not contemplate turning over their controls to Castro. : f° 
Nevertheless, they have given Castro a certain weight by describing him Ϊ Θ΄ 
as the forerunncr of Communist advance in Latin America, and there- 


fore his views may tend to be more influential with other Latin Ameri- 4 
can Communists. : 


Seviet-Cubon Relations 


49. While we believe that the Soviets and Cubans have come to prips 
with some of their problems and have probably resolved the more im- 
mediate ones, the Cuban situation [5 clouded by many uncertainties and 
SovietCuban relations are far from pe 


δῦ. Castro, while in the USSR, showed a wililingness to accept the So- aa 
viet Une of peaceful coexistence and to recognize the Soviet Union's F 
leadership of the Communist movement. On the other hand, some of 
the more sensitive polnts of dispute between the Chinese and the Soviets 
(e.g., Yugoslavia and the charges of dogmatism versus revisionism) were 
not mentioned in the communique of 23 May. Nevertheless, Castro did 
take a long step toward the Soviet aide In the Sino-Soviet controversy. 
In turn Ccstro has recelved from the Soviets a gf boast to 
Ὁ; assurences of continued economic support 


and recogni 
tien of Cuba's specia rience a8 an example of what the revolue 
tlonary struggle can achieve im Latin America. Overall, Soviet and 
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Cuban fortunes have been. bound more close.y together and their respec: 
five freedoms of action have been somewhat narrowed. " 


ὃ ἐ Castro wants al. the benef 

of Soviet economic and military aid bui insists upon a unique position 

~ in the Bloc without submitting to the discipline and control imposed on 
Soviet Satellites. 


Β΄’ ἢ The future level 
οἱ Soviet economic aid to Cuba is also likely to become a bone of con- 
tention between the two countries. For the present, however, we be 
Weve that both the Soviets and the Cubans hope to stabilize the altua- 
tion and gird for a long-term effort in Latin America. 
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